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ART AND PROGRESS 



genius; and it will always be a matter of 
profound regret that, executed only in 
plaster, there is no enduring record of them. 
There was something about those superb 
youths mounted on their firey, rearing 
steeds, so full of life, energy, and power, 
that seemed to suggest the resolute manli- 
ness, high courage and indomitable spirit 
of Bitter himself. 

All this was a great undertaking, and it 
occupied the best part of two years of his 
life. Upon him developed the selection of 
his collaborators, a duty which he dis- 
charged with infinite tact, absolute fairness, 
and a thorough knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the men selected. Then there was 
the supervision of the work as it proceeded, 
and the superintendence of the enlargement 
of the models and the placing of the finished 
works in position. When we remember 
that there were more than five hundred of 



these productions, the magnitude of this 
task is apparent. Moreover, it had all to 
be done on time, and, if the individual 
artist is inclined to be careless of the passage 
of weeks and months, what must have been 
the worries over the responsibility for an 
army of them. But he was more than equal 
to the duties of his difficult position. It 
was not only that he displayed extraor- 
dinary executive ability, but that he never 
failed in that delicacy, consideration, 
gentleness, firmness and personal sym- 
pathy which were necessary to perfect co- 
operation between him and his comrades. 
There were no jealousies amongst them, no 
bickerings, no sulking, no intrigues; he im- 
bued them with his own spirit and that great, 
big, hearty, powerful, strong man evoked 
only the enthusiasm and devotion, and the 
excellence of the work at the exposition is a 
fond tribute to his rare and great qualities. 



KARL BITTER: CITIZEN* 



BY GEORGE McANENY 



OF Karl Bitter, the man, and just a 
word of my own knowledge of him. 
I do recall in one or two incidents where 
it was my good fortune to work with him 
in the development of some plan, just 
what his manhood and just what his art 
meant. His earnestness, his great patience 
with the suggestion of every one who came 
to view or criticize his work, never putting 
aside anything so suggested, but taking 
it as worth while, if not weaving it into 
the final expression of the work itself. 
Particularly so was it with Carl Schurz — 
the pains, the infinite pains, that he took 
with that work and his feeling from the 
beginning that here was an opportunity 
to preserve every trace — familiar under- 
standing — to give the form and features 
of the man who meant so much to those 
who had, like he had, come across the seas 
and found their opportunity in America, 
found here their great opportunity for 
leadership, statesmanship; and Karl Bitter 

♦An address delivered at the Karl Bitter Memorial 
Meeting held in the Auditorium of the Society of Ethi- 
cal Culture, New York City, on the evening of May 
5, 1915. 



himself was a statesman. There was 
nothing in our public life that he did not 
quickly grasp, conceive and understand. 
And when he worked out for us the medal- 
lion for Robert Ogden, commemorating 
our journeys and experiences in the South, 
we told Bitter what we wanted to express. 
He came back soon with a wonderful de- 
sign, expressing every thought in our minds 
and giving to the world of art a real treas- 
ure. It was so in everything that he 
touched. Never have I known a man in 
whom the rarest qualities of strength and 
sweetness were so wonderfully united. I 
have never known him to be impatient; 
never known him to leave a word that 
would rankle in the heart of any other 
man — only that constant fineness. New 
York will treasure his name, I need not 
assure you. New York will want to have 
his boys in its citizenship and they will 
grow up, not merely for what they do, but 
as sons of Karl Bitter. In short, the name 
of Karl Bitter will always be blazoned in 
beautiful letters. The city itself shall 
never forget him. 
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